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Select Varieties of Strawberries. | 


BY WM. R. PRINCE, FLUSHING N. Y. 


Preliminary to a full exposition of the relative | 
merits of the different varieties of the strawber- | 
ry, I will now, as some guidance to those who! 
are desirous of forming plantations, name such | 
varieties as the full experience of years has prov-| 
ed should be summarily rejected, and also some| 
that may be pre-eminently adapted for their cer-| 
tainty of crops. ‘The great improvements made | 
in the character of this fruit, have now rendered | 
it necessary that many of the older varieties, 
which have been hitherto held in esteem for want 
of better, and which, although in most cases pos- 
sessing good flavor, are miserably unproductive, 
should give place to those which produce abun- 
dant crops, and possess other estimable proper- 
ties. 

As a general rule, the English varieties, which 
have been from time to time so much vaunted, 
are not at all comparable to the new American 
varieties, or even to those found in a natural 
state in our woods and prairies; and with but few 
exceptions they are destined to be banished from | 
our gardens ; and will, no doubt, be displaced, | 
even in England, by the superior varieties which | 
will be sent from America. I have affixed an S. | 
to the staminate, and P. to the pistillate varieties. | 

Wm. R. Prince. | 

Soil.—The soil should be stiff and not sandy, | 
and should be dug and pulverized to the depth | 
of 18 inches ; it cannot be made too rich, and 
old rotten manure should be plentifully intermix- 
ed throughout the whole depth. 

REJECTED VARIETIES, 

All of which are staminate, with more or less 
fertile pistils. . 

British Queen, worthless for barrenness. 

Black Musk Hautbois, do. 








| 


New Black Musk, do. 

Corse’s Seedling, do. 
Downton, do. 
Elton, do. | 


Common English Hautbois,do. 

Faulkner’s Scarlet Pine, do. 

Naird’s Scarlet, do. 

Swainstone Seedling, worthless for barrenness, 
and foliage burns up in summer. 

Myatt’s Eliza, worthless for barrenness. 


| 
} 
| 
| 








Pine, do. 
Old Pine, do. 
Royal Scarlet, do. 
Southborough, do. 


Deptford Pine, foliage burns up in summer. 
Roseberry or Aberdeen, small, poor crop. 
oe mae ¢ medium size, & half crop. 

Garnestone Scarlet, fine flavor, poor crop. 

Duke of Kent's Scarlet, prolific, insignificant, 
useless. 

Bishop’s Orange, the dark red variety so called 
is erroneous. ‘The true is productive and valua- 
ble. 

The following are merely synonymes of well 
known kinds: 

Bayne’s Extra Early, Victoria, Belle d’Or- 
leans, Warren’s Seedling, Dundee, Lafayette, 
LaGrange, Pine Apple, and Stoddard’s Washing- 
ton are synonymes of others enumerated. 

TWENTY ESTIMABLE VARIETIES. 

Large Early Scarlet, S., prolific. 

Alice Maude, S., very large, fair crop, early. 

Primordian, P., amazingly productive, large, 
beautiful bright scarlet, the most valuable early 
variety. 

Abysinian Prince, P., large, very dark, pro- 
ductive. 

Black Prince, P., $6 “6 “6 

Bishop’s Seedling, P., medium, orange scarlet, 
very productive. 

Boston Pine, 8., large, fair crop in rich soils. 

Buist’s Prize, S., very large, showy, fair crop. 

Crimson Cone, P., exceedingly productive, 
large, beautiful color. 

Crimson Pine, 8S. and P., large, fine flavor, 
very productive. 

Eberlin, P., large, productive. 


Hovey’s Seedling, P., very large, very pro- 


ductive. 

Hudson, S. and P., large, very productive. 

Iowa, S., orange scarlet, large, productive. 

Lizzie Randolph, P., same size, and more pro- 
ductive than Hovey’s Seedling. 

Necked Pine, P., scarlet, large, remarkably 
productive, peculiar form. 

Primate, S., very large, deep scarlet, splendid 
very productive. 

Prince Albert, S., very large, beautiful, fair 
crop, requires rich soil. 

Taylor’s Seedling, P., long oval, scarlet, very 
productive. 

Unique, S., large, very oblong, light scarlet, 
excellent, prductive. 

Five of Mr. Burr’s Ohio varieties, have fruit- 
ed with me; three of them are pistillate varieties. 


They promise well as to size, but are’of the © 


Methven class, which is of large size, but defi- 
cient in flavor. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. of the most valuable and wholesome of vegeta- 
Wew Feaches. bles, and the appetite for it which now universal- 
\ly prevails, is but another proof of how much 


gs Sa aT bcs  jstronger are acquired tastes than natural ones 
basket containing three varieties of his Seedling | files RE? Tid ek hs bah RBigind — 
Freestone ieonon One of them, which I shall | *’P°° W® PAGE At tangy EO enkeny anew tans the iret 


$ : ‘sel of Tomato is not relished by one person 
; « se bi ty t f’ ] e€} Sia 8 i 
take the liberty of naming, Rosebank, after th wag Wade ple 


name of Mr. Dougall’s seat near Amherstburgh, | The Okra is another vegetable which, though 
G"W'—is 0 very large globular peach,” © ood it has now been cultivated and highly prized in 
shallow, but distinct suture all round, rather deep- |all our more Southern cities for years, and is ap- 
er at the top than at the sides. The fruit enlar-' preciated as it deserves by those who have made 


ged PES cee of its sides—skin of 'a dull yellow- | its acquaintance at the north, is still far from be- 
ish white, richly marbled with bright red and). 0 Sach reg ; ; 

; ’ Tet Teas ee : ing a well known or common vegetable in north- 
deepening upon the sunny side into a dark red.| (O° 
FI ; age yaa ‘ern gardens. 

esh yellowish white, but red at the stone, stone ; ; ga dis famili 

quite rough, and the flesh adhering somewhat to} It isa West ene iy at and 1s paeeaty 
it. Very juicy, melting and of the highest fla-| known there and in New Orleans, as Gumbo.— 


vor. We have specimens of many of the most] It is the Hibiscus esculentus of botanists, and be 


approved varieties before us, but the flavor of, longs to the same family as the Mallow, Althea, 
|ete., a group of plants remarkable for its absence 


this surpasses them all. The stem of the Rose- | ‘ 7 ; 
bank, being very short and the fruit large, every | of all deleterious properties, and indeed for its 
specimen was deeply marked by the branch to wholesome mucilaginous qualities. : 
which it was attached. . | The culture of the Gumbo is perfectly simple 
Ancther variety, which from its color, I shal]| #94 easy in all parts of the Union where Indian 
name, Dougall’s Maroon, is a smaller peach than | Corn and Lima Beans flourish. About the mid- 
the Rosebank. Fruit round and flat. Suture at| dle of May, apiece of warm and rich soil should 
the top only, and very slight. Fruit enlarged | be prepared, and the seeds sowed in drills two 
upon one of its sides. Skin of a yellow sh| to three feet apart. They may be sowed four 
white, the largest side beautifully marbled with; °° five inches apart in the drills, and finally thin- 
bright red and maroon, deepening on the smaller | ned out to single plants at double that distance. 
side into avery rich, deep maroon. Flesh yel-| 1? 00d soils, the plants will grow from three to 


lowish white, slightly red at the stone. Stone} ve feet high, and produce flowers and pods from 
very small. Very juicy, melting, and will com-| midsummer till frost. The flowers are not much 
pare well in flavor with most of the older named unlike those of the African Hibiscus, but they 


varieties. are twice as large, and the whole plant is prettier 


Mr. Dougall says, its tenacity of hanging on than many of the novelties allowed a place in 
the branch when ripe, is very great, and there is | the flower garden. The esculent part is the pod, 
no such thing as its being blown off by the wind. | used when about from two to three inches long. 

The third variety is a medium sized oval Peach, | Its most popular use in the West Indies and at 
flattened at the base, a slight suture and slightly ‘the South, is as an ingredient in soups, to which 
pointed at the top, fruit enlarged upon one side, | it not only gives nice consistency and agreeable 
skin nearly white, with a pale red cheek Flesh | flavor, but renders it more wholesome and diges- 
white, but bright red at the stone, and separating | tib v 
freely from it. Very juicy, sweet and rich fla-| When used in soups, the pod is cut into bits 
vor. All of them, we consieer well worthy of | about a quarter of an inch long, and a handful of 
extensive cultivation. "| these is sufficient for soup for a dozen persons. 

i5H. | The pods when tender, of the size just mention- 

Detroit, Sept. 8, 1847. ‘ed, are also stewed and served up with butter, 
and if preferred a little nutmeg, which is a very 

Okra, and the Science of Soups. agreeable dish. 
The Okra or Gumbo is considered an excel- 

There are two vegetables which we have bor-| lent addition to almost any kind of meat soups, 
rowed from the West Indies and the Tropics, that but there are some soups especially dignified as 
are really great acquisitions to the domestic econ-| Gumbo Soups at the south, both from their ad 
omy of all classes, We mean the Tomato and mitted excellence, and their containing a liberal 
the Okra. 'supply of the Okra. From among them, we 

The Tomato, which, fifteen years ago, was’ have selected the following—a favorite New Or. 
chiefly cultivated in the gardens of the curious, | leans potage—the recipe of which, apropos o} 
and was scarcely considered edible to a northern | Okra—we present to our readers as producing 
palate, has now become the tenant of every gar-| one of the most capital soups in the world : 
den, and is used in some form, either raw, cook-| Gumbo Soup.—Take a fowl of goad size, cut 
ed, or preserved, in salads, sauces, and stews, or |it up, season it with salt and pepper,-and dredge 
even dried like figs by almost every man, woman | it with flour. Take the soup kettle, and put in 
and child in the community. It is, indeed, one | it a table spoonful of butter, one of lard, andone 











I have just received from J. Dougall Esq. a 
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of onions chopped fine. Next fry the fowl till) the solid parts by pressing through clean cloth. 
well browned, and a four quarts of boiling Wa-/'This broth, with the usual condiments (boiled 
ter.* The pot should now, being well covered, | onjons, vegetables, salt, etc.) added, will furnish 
be allowed to simmer for a couple of hours.— | dish beyond the criticism of the most fastidious 
Then put in twenty or thirty oysters, a handful | ¢ urmand. 

of chopped okra or gumbo, anda very little|° 
thyme, and let it simmer for a half hour longer. | 
Just before serving it up, add about half a table 











“Longer boiling will not necessarily make 
the extract stronger. If the broth be slowly 
spoonful of feelee powder. This soup is ai. jorerorate’ het Mees pay a yet peontes 
ally eaten with the addition of a little cayenne | Fava Bi) WV kc oii pe : aa oes ." ee. 
pepper, and is delicious. Pt ide gb id (by ¢ NR es a) Py es 

To those of our readers who may be inclined | Se ee ne ee oe en 


ourney, for example, half an ounce w : 
to marvel at our attention to soups, we must beg J pi ar ae half an ounce would con 
©} vert a pint of water into the strongest broth. By 


to bring forward as our illustrious POUR OCT, Ty 0:0 a inal GF inaet in Whe welae. @ sederalt 
Gen. Scott, M. Soyer, and Baron Liebig. T he as ar Thang, nn bait i oh rays aor me 
Gen. Scott has shown to the country, that with | 0) 1° SOmNOn On Bi Pint Davee. free 
: : . a takes place. The soluble ingredients go into the 
enemies both in the front and rear, there is yet Ls ieeet the broth: tue ‘oer ee 
. . . 1 c c —— i , uaoeee St . { 
time for a man of genius to take—hastily to be|) >: pe ices henna ees Fe, 
sure—his plate of coup. M. Soyer, the artist of | besides those bodies mentioned above, are the al- 
came re 2 x . avis A she 2 € N i . rr . 
te Matern Club ‘House,’ wont out to Ireland,|“™t@ Phosphates. ‘The thoroughly boiled meat 
‘ Me, é 9] . : 
; : : tains no alkalin osphates. 
and established his claim to the gratitude of phi-| ese N ee ae “4 deiaeaaltid 
. . . . iNO as »se i ’ Sats ¢ ecess dl 
lanthropic posterity by his model soup-kitchen, ‘staal . aes eS ae 
by which thousands of starving sons of Erin are| the formation of blood, it is clear that the fudly 
supplied with: pouting food at’ sn incredihly | °°! mee by the loss of them, loses its cape- 
Pe] c , nae BI y | . . 
small expense. And ooh Baron Liebig the icity to become either blood, or through blood to 
s 2 nse. é Quy, al€Dig, ai ad i are ial Sa ld bs 
world-renowned chemist, has just written a let. | wn — bis wore we 1 ot when eaten 
~ . ° 7 » ) ¢wUrhou te 7Vuices—the exiract. 
terto Mr. Everett, in which he unfolds the whole | oe this isd silk ain levine li tay Ghia Sininaians 
° . . | 8S extrac eC ateriais for , 
philosophy of soup-making, and indeed of cook-' heats when Beek. 
ing ats generally is thare is generally sound | of albumen and fibrin are both wanting. Alone, 
meats dg: ~ £8 2 AS - ‘ ‘ i | iS regia ; SRE SS iy Paes 
practical “information for the million’’ in his re-| = Oe m eae ra: Pakage rind ets 
Re ek ta dnd chalddial wield wai SS i obviously the best to make flesh the most 
» S Some ebemica’ nove)? We) nutritious. But as the extract—the broth—con- 
shall venture to extract a large portion of his let-! |. . ' ; 5 ey 
ois Wie We honehe of our readers t jtains ald the ingredients of the acid gastric juice, 
Rion ‘ oe eet at ‘ ‘it may, perhaps, be the best agent to aid the pro- 
“If you leach finely chopped meat with cold Hest of * vation a eae ye oid 
water, you procure a red fluid, and a white resi-; ~~; ean ype Bio eae’ a Salas whic 
due. The latter is the actual muscular fibre, and! » aS, ; * oP ony 
dectiiiinies dertathe,: Nasidaa the dhioke Henweal forms in the salting of meat, contains all the in- 
7 rae eR ; igs | gredients of the flesh-fluid. The composition of 


i b Ss. oni yUuE ity c c hae . . . 
bodies, a cons-derable quantity of albumen, that | calted meat is essentially different from that of 


as coagulum by heating the flu-| ; ‘ ; : 
we ene ees | fresh meat,—inasmuch as phosphoric acid, lactic 
nt iy 5 . jacid, and the salts of these acids—together with 
“T have found that the residue (the muscular | : Pa iid ae hf 
fibre) either of itself, or boiled with water ig | Creatine and creatinine are abstracted by being 
Tae ‘ “e? | packed down in salt. The salted meat becomes 


tasteless, and that the water in which the fibre | partly reduced, by this process, to a mere sup- 


has been boiled derives no taste. The fibre, by|' ° oe oe This . ¢ 
boiling, becomes hard and altogether unpalata-| porter. of -xeepiratign:y ey ey. eee 
bl . iscrofula, where by eating salt meat, the replace- 
3 BD San 46g toi sodor and tacté, may | ment of the wasted organism is but- imperfectly 
Pages be shal acta wih ar water. They Clected—where it loses its constitution without 
ee rt arad ar. | regaining it from the food. 
are easton in the flesh-fluid of slaughtered an | “The temperature in the interior of a piece 
_ 2 ee er seapectailé \of meat to be boiled or roasted, | rarely exceeds 
sir, if T now turn to receipts for the kitchen. sc vi ahrenheit. The eee 7 cone end pall 
“J follows from the above, that one can make stable when hes beenetposes t ¢ Semple 
Gite i# 16 hest and stron deat heoth “Bioisch. ‘re of 144 deg. F., but it is in this condition red, 
Sule Bi Tion de viande ee a asad bt like blood. The blood-red places—the undone 
' ; ed bls hh ge ; ‘tions—were suljected at the highest to a tem- 
finely chopped (minced) beef with a pound (pint) Beane a oe 0 F ke 158 deg. to 
, ’ re c oA c ‘ . Ke wh e o 
of cold water be carefully mixed, and then slow- |} 65 deg. F. all these places disappear. At 212 


ly heated to boiling, and the fluid separated from deg. F. the fibre breaks up, and becomes harder. 





* We give the receipt as it is used, but think it better if cold’ The crusty property of the meat in chewing, de- 
water were added. 2 

} Feelee powder is made of the leaves of sassafras, dried in the, * By this term, itis intend-d to convey the idea of boiled till 
shade, then pulverised very finely. It gives an exquisite flavor to no further change occors, or nothing is extracted. 
this soup. | $Liebig divides food into two kinds. One serves in the forma- 
ae” the remainder, ree Sif!iman’s Journal of Science, July | tron of tissues; the other goes to sustain animel beat—ce sugar 
147. andfat. The letter espports respiraties 
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pends upon the quantity of albumen, which in a 
lated condition, permeates the fibre. The 
flesh of old animals is deficient in albumen. 

“If a piece of meat be put in cold water, and 
this is heated to boiling, and boiled till it is done, 
it will become harder, and have less taste, than if 
the same piece had been thrown into water al- 
ready boiling. In the first case, the matters 
grateful to the smell and taste, go into the extract 
—the soup; in the second, the albumen of the 
meat coagulates from the surface inward, and 
envelops the interior with a layer which is im- 
permeable to water. In the latter case the soup 
will be indifferent, but the meat delicious.” 

The pith of the foregoing “ facts in physiolo- 
gical chemistry,” for the domestic economist, we 
take to be concisely as follows : 


1. Soup should always be made by putting the 
meat in cold water, and simmering, not boiling it. 


2. Meat thoroughly boiled in this way, itself} 


loses all, or nearly all, its nutritious qualities, 
which pass into the soup or extract. But eaten 
along with the soup, both are rendered more 
nourishing. 

3. Soup, properly made in this way, assists the 
digestive organs. 

4. Roasting is, of all modes of cooking meat, 
that which presents it in the most nutritious 
form. 

5. Boiled meat is far the most nutritious and 
palatable, when it is cooked by putting it into 
boiling water. 

6. Too great use of salted meat has a tenden- 
cy to waste and impair the bodily frame. 

If M. Soyer were to travel through the United 
States, he would tell our country liotel keepers, 


that to make good soup, they must use cold water | 


—simmer, and not boil—and always make ita 
day before it is wanted, so that all fatty excess 
can be taken off after it is cooled. This gives 
the pure, clear, nourishing broths of the French 
kitchen, instead of the washy mixtures often seen 
under the name of soups. 

To come back to the Okra, we may observe in 
conclusion, that it is easily preserved for use du- 
ring the whole year, by cutting the pods into 
narrow rings or sections, and drying them. At 
the south, they are seen hanging on strings at 
the doors of the cottages, much in the same way 
that dried apples are in many parts of New-Eng- 
land.— Horticulturist. 


Poisonous Properties of Brine.—It is a fact 


From the Ohio Cultivator. 


Facts in Wheat Culture. 





| Mr. Barenam:—I am not in the habit of wri- 
‘ting for your periodical, but having a wet day on 
-/hand, and believing that I can communicate a 
few facts, such as you desire, in regard to wheat, 
chess, winter killing, &c., I will trouble you with 
‘some observations on these subjects. I have 
paid some little attention to the growing of wheat, 
‘and, being anxious to do things as well as my 
neighbors, I have generally been very careful in 
‘the preparation of my land, and the selection of 
\good varieties for seed: thinking it labor and 
‘money well bestowed, if by deep plowing and 
‘the extensive use of lime, leached ashes, and such 
stable manure _asI can make, I can increase 
‘the product of an acre from ten or fifteen to 
‘twenty-five or thirty bushels of wheat ; and this 
iI have done. So much by way of preface. 
| Last fall I sowed forty acres of wheat, of four 
‘different kinds, in three different fields, which I 
'shall designate as five different lots, and state the 
'success which I met with in each lot. 
| No.1. Nine acres; white bearded wheat; land 
‘in good condition, manured with lime and leach- 
‘ed ashes ; seed a year old; previous crop barley; 
‘seed very clean, chess scarcely perceptible.— 
‘This was got in in good time, and grew well in 
‘the fall, presenting a luxuriant herbage. I pas. 
‘tured my sheep upon it in the spring till the 20th 
of April. In low wet places in the field, it was 
‘considerably winter killed, but notwithstanding 
‘this there is very little chess in it, the whole lot 
| being considered by good judges as the best lot 
in the neighborhood, and estimated variously at 
'25 to 30 bushels per acre. 
No. 2. About two acres; is in the same field, 
‘and joins the above. Land in precisely the same 
‘condition, but lies a little lower, and is conse- 
|quently wetter, and much more winter killed.— 
|The seed was another variety of white bearded 
| wheat, obtained from another locality, but was 
/not so clean as the first, showing a considerable 
‘quantity of chess after all the cleaning | could 
igive it. The result is, that all the chess grew, 
‘and the wheat being killed, the weed flourished 
‘like a green bay tree,”’ throwing its branches 
‘far and wide. The quantity of wheat to the 
‘acre I have not estimated, not thinking it worth 
while. 
| No. 3. Eight acres; Mediterranean wheat ; in 
ithe same field, and adjoining the other two; land 
|the same; sown on corn stubble ; seed very clean 
_and good, no chess in it, and none in the harvest- 


| 





worthy of notice that the brine in which pork or ing. Being on corn ground, and late sown, it 
bacon has been pickled, is poisonous to pigs.— did not come forward as well as the other two lots 
Several cases are on record in which these ani-|in the fall, and in consequence was much winter 
mals have died in consequence of a small quanti- killed. ThisI in part remedied by using a heavy 
ty of brine having been mingled with the wash, | roller, which, pressing the half killed roots into 
under the mistaken impression that it would an-|the ground, caused them again to vegetate, and 
swer the same purpose and be equally as benefi-|the result is a fair crop of good sound wheat with- 
cial as in the admixture of 2 small quantity of|out chess. I estimate it at 20 bushels to the acre. 
salt.— The Pig, by Youate "lin the first two of these three lots there were 


Rw Miebes 
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considerable traces of the fly, most of which were 
doubtless destroyed by the grazing; in the last, 
not a sign of fly could be seen, although, as vou 
will observe, in the same field. ; ‘ 
No. 4. Twelve acres; red bearded wheat, in 


a different part of the farm; land in good condi-' 


tion; 75 bushels lime to the acre having been ap- 


plied; seed free from chess and good; looked well | 
inthe fall, but was considerably winter killed, | 
and almost entirely destroyed by the fly in the! 


spring. Neither in this field did wheat turn in- 


No. 5. Nine acres; Mediterranean wheat ;) 


winter killed, and although joining No. 4, this| 


was not touched by the fly. The crop is a good | 
one, and will average more than twenty bushels) 
to the acre. 

The result of all this is, to convince me—first, | 
that wheat will not turn into chess, but that, as| 
like produces like, so if you sow chess you will| 
reap cheat. Any person of common observation 
may satisfy himself as to the reason why he has 
so much chess, when his wheat is destroyed by | 
winter killing, or any other cause, by simply ob-| 
serving the product of a single grain of chess in| 
good soil, and under circumstances favorable to} 
its growth. When it has a chance it stools out 
prodigiously. 1 have before me the growth from 
such a seed; there are 78 stalks, upon each of 
which there is an average of about 20 seeds— 
1560 fold! And if the readers of the Cultivator 
will take their slates and figure a little, they will 
discover that it will not takea great many grains 
of chess in a bushel of wheat to produce an enor- 
mous crop of that which they do not want. In 
most seasons the growth of the wheat will pre- 
vent such magnificent results ; the chess perhaps 
not sending up more than two or three shoots, 
and these of small size so as to escape notice ; 


‘still certain that where they are exposed to the 
teeth of sheep in their embry o state, many at least 
are put out of the way. Some will fear that pas- 

turing will injure the crop; but they need not be 
the least afraid of such a result: the plant will 
start out better, and soon grow as luxuriantly as 
if its branches had not been nipped. ; 

As Tama miller, Mr. Editor, as well as a far- 
mer, [can answer your query as to the quality 
of the Mediterranean wheat. 


| 
Te i aiati nice Lied Receds. daahian wel 
to chess, although it had every chance to do so. | grain is large and heavy, (mine weighs 


‘- . se 164 Ibs. to the she is i 
The result is not worth talking about, the crop| 8. to the bushel, ) but the flour is not so fair 


“ : ;as most of the other varieties of whee 
being scarcely worth cutting. . 1 pe piccremephnirenia ee: 


and the wheat will not bring as much per bushel 
as white wheat. It has however, some advanta- 
- ges, which render its cultivation desirable : 

land about the same, seed clean and good, no|° 7. ‘ -~ ple to far 
C |mers to a partial extent, but not as their sole de- 


chess in it, and none in the crop. Not much| 
| pendence. 


| 


joins the above, beingonly separated by a fence; | 


Ist. It matures early, at least a week or ten 


| days earlier than any kind we know ; 
| 2d. It is not liable to rust ; 


3d. The fly ‘does not touch it. 

Against this, the objections are, that, 

Ist. It is liable to be injured by late frosts ; 

2d. It does not make so fine flour as the white 
varieties, or sell at so high a price in market. 

To every farmer, 1 would recommend to sow 
a portion of his crop of that kind ; say one-third 


‘or one-half; and thus he will be always sure of 
isome sort of wheat. This has been, and will 


continue to be, my own course. 

I must apologize for this long letter; but as I 
really desire the increase of agricultural knowl- 
edge in our State, and as I think some of the facts 
stated go to prove some disputed points, I hope 
you will pardon me, and if you do not think the 
document worthy of notice, cast it into the re- 
ceptacle which you have no doubt established 
under your table for the thousands of unpublish- 
ied thoughts with which you are annoyed. 

Very Respectfully, 
WitiiaM Lirtte. 


but let the season be unfavorable for the growth; Maxine Brick sy Macuinery.—A_ striking 


of the wheat, and you will soon see that it will 


evidence of the value of American genius in the 





be as I say. In nine cases out of ten, the weed 


invention of labor-saving machines. In one yard, 


se . . . { 
isin your seed, but in many instances it may be| near Boston, there are now at work twenty ma- 
in the land or in the manure. If in the seed,/ chines, of which ten are at work one day and 


too much care cannot be taken to pick it out; if 


the other ten on the next. “These are operated 


in the land, the skillful farmer need not be told) each by four men. A steam engine is employ- 
that if his manure heap is properly turned and ed to prepare the clay. This establishment has 


kept in large heaps, the vitative principle will | 


speedily be destroyed, (by process of fermenta-| 


made one hundred thousand bricks every day for 
many days past, and that is a regular day’s work, 


tion. ) jending at 4 o’clock P. M. each day. 


Secondly—I am convinced that the Mediter-| 
ranean variety of wheat is not liable to the at- 
tack of the fly, as I think my statements show. 

Thirdly—I am satisfied that the close pastur- | 
ing by sheep of wheat in the spring, is an effec- | 
tual preventive against the fly. 


| ‘These machines are Alfred Hall’s patent. The 
more they are tried, the more do they increase in 


favor among those who best understand the busi- 
ness. 

There are two other yards at work by the same 
owner, in asimilar way. ‘The patentee, Mr. 


It is true that the fly has attacked spring wheat| Hall, resides at Perth Amboy, New Jersey.— 


and barley in this region this season ; but I am) New York Tribune. 
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Rearing and fattening Hogs. 





A correspondent in Albemarle county, Va., 
write 3,—‘ Will you give me specific directions 
for rearing and fattening fifty hogs? ‘That is to 
say, will you tell me if | ought to keep them 


confined the year round, or for what length of 


time and what quantity of different materials 
should be planted for their food, and at what times, 
in this climate ?”’ 

Our acquaintance with all the circumstances 


having a bearing on the subject, is not such as | 


. 
7 


will enable us to furnish “ specific directions.’ 
If he rears his hogs from the “start,” we should 


think it would be best to have the pigs farrowed | 
at a time when the sows could be turned on clo- | 


ver, and it would be well if they could have a 
small range on clover or grass for a week or two 
before farrowing. We would allow them to run 
here together till the pigs were five or six weeks 
old, giving the sows such dairy slops as the farm 
afforded. If there were no skimmed milk or 
whey for them, we would feed with slops, made 
of corn-meal and shorts, in equal parts, scalded 
and allowed to ferment slightly, not to become 
sour. After the pigs are a week old, the sows 
may be allowed as much as they will eat, but 
none should be left in the trough from one meal 
to another. If milk can be had for the young 
pigs, at the rate of a quart each, per day, they 
may as well be taken from the sows at five weeks 
old; but if no milk can be given, it is advisable 
to keep them on the sows till seven or eight weeks 
old—feeding the sows well during that time. 
pigs are taken off too young, and have not milk 

iven them, they are likely to become pot-bel- 
lied, and crooked-backed,owing to their digestive 
organs not having acquired sufficient strength to 
bear the food which they are obliged to eat. Their 
constitutions are frequently so much injured in 
this way, and their shape so much distorted that 
they never recover, and never become what they 
might have been had they received proper treat- 
ment. It should, therefore, be made a rule, to 
allow pigs the milk of their dams, or milk from 
cows, till they have reached such an age that they 


If 


| gree obviated by making the meal into good stiff 
'mush—(Yankee hasty-pudding)—-mixing with 
the Indian meal a third part shorts or oatmeal, 
and adding about the same quantity of salt as is 
applied to mush made for table use. Should the 
food, after having been duly prepared, produce 
in the pigs a tendency to scour, charcoal should 
be allowed them; it will, indeed, be advisable to 
‘allow them plenty of this substance at all times, 
‘as it promotes their health and thrift. 
In separating the sows and pigs, it is better to 
|let the pigs remain in the lot where they have 
‘been kept, if the feed is good enough, as they 
will be more quiet than if taken to a strange 
Dry and comfortable shelter at all times, 
|with cool shade in summer, should be provided. 
| The pigs may run on the clover till frost puts 
|a stop to its growth. They should then be put 
in a warm pen with a small yard attached, and 
well supplied with straw or leaves. H it is in- 
tended to kill them in the fall, or in the course 
\of the winter, it will be important that they are 
always fed about as rouch as they will bear, oth- 
wise they will be lacking in size. If they can 
‘be brought to the dressed weight of about two 
hundred pounds at eight months old, (as they 
frequently are at the north,) it is generally more 
'profitable to kill them at that age than to winter 
them over and kill them the next season; but un- 
less they have the benefit of some dairy slops, 
they will require close attention to make them 
reach these weights. If the farmer decides to 
keep them till they are eighteen to twenty months 
old, they may be fed through the winter some- 
thing in proportion to the quantity of food at his 
disposal. They should at all events have enough 
ito keep up their condition, and if the food is on 
hand, it may be fed as profitably now as at any 
'time ; butif they are made too fat, it may ina 
degree disqualify them from grazing the next 
season. With hogs which are inclined to grow 
fast, there is not, however, much danger of this— 
the increase in weight being rather muscle than 
| fat. 


| The second season they may be turned on 


| 


| place. 




















can thrive on other food. The great object should |Clover, as before, and be fed moderately through 
be to keep them constantly growing. They should ‘the hottest part of the season. As the weather 
not be full fed and made fat at one time, and stary-| becomes cool, in autumn, the feed should be in- 
ed and made poor at another. The farmer should |Creased, and by the last of September it will proba- 
remember that the loss of a pound of pork wast-| bly be best to take them from the fields and put 
ed from the carcase of a live hog, is just as much them in the fattening pens. These should be so 
of a dead loss, as though it had been lost from his Constructed that the hogs may be readily kept 
pork-barrel or smoke house. Hence his swine Clean and comfortable. They should have an 
should never grow poor, but should gain some-|®partment to sleep in, another to feed in, and a 
thing every day, though it may be expedient to|third in which to void their. dung and urine.— 
have them gain faster at some periods than at Quietude favors the secretion of fat; therefore 
others. whatever promotes the animal’s comfort, is equiv- 
When pigs are first taken from the sows, it is|2lent to food. They should be fed at regular in- 
a great assistance to their growth, to have their| tervals, with as much as they will eat. 
food cooked. Raw Indian corn or raw corn} As to the kind of food, much must depend on 
teal, is not easily digested, and it has a great|circumstances. In Virginia, we presume, In- 
tendency to sour on the stomach, and to induce | dian corn will most advantageously form the legd- 
dyspepsia. These objections are in a great de- jing article. In general, it should be ground, 
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though with the light “ gourd-seed” variety, there 
is less advantage in grinding than with the more 
flinty sorts, as it is more easily and thoroughly 
masticated and more perfectly digested. A hog, 
however, can extract the nutriment from a small 
daily allowance of hard corn ; but if ful! fed he 
cannot thoroughly digest it, and more or Jess nu- 
triment is wasted. If the farmer is not within a 
convenient distance of a mill, it will be expedi- 
ent for him to set up a small one, to be worked 
by horse-power. One of Fitzgerald’s mills may 
be had for $60 or $70, (according as they are 
geared,) or one of Howard’s at $35. With the 
power of two horses, they will work up from three 
totwelve bushels, of any kind of grain an hour, | 
according to the fineness required. One of Pitts’ | 
corn and cob cutters, which chops up grain to| 
about what is called “coarse feed,’’ can be had | 


for $40, and with a two horse-power, will readi-| 





ly 0 ten to twelve bushels an hour. 
he expediency of cooking, too, will depend, 


something on the situation in which the farmer 


is placed as to the facilities for doing it—such as | 
the value of labor, fuel, and the cost of preparing | 


proper apparatus. We believe it has been dem- 


onstrated, however, that a gain more than suffi- |. 


cient to pay the cost, is generally realized by 
cooking. Mott’s furnaces, described in our last 


No., are the best articles for cooking we have | 


seen. 
There is an advantage in using a variety of 
food. A proportion of apples, potatoes, or pump- 


kins, keeps up the appetite, and makes the ani-| 
mals thrive faster than on corn or meal alone.—! 
If the food is cooked, it is best to mix these vari-| 
ous articles together, changing and varying the | 
articles from time to time, in order to promote | 


the appetite. 

As to the “quantity of different materials that 
should be planted for the food of fifty hogs, and 
at what times,” we cannot answer, for the rea- 
son that we cannot tell what the yield of the 
crops would probably be, nor what would be the 
proper time of planting in the latitude referred 
to. 

We are in possession of no definite rule in re- 
gard to the quantity of food which hogs require. 
Some persons allow two quarts of corn daily to 
each hog of 200 Ibs. live weight ; and according 
to some experiments made in Essex county, Mass. 
a bushel of corn may be expected to make twelve 
pounds of pork. But a fixed rule in the case is 
out of the question. 

In the above remarks we have had regard more 
particularly to the interior of the country. In 
situations where manure is very valuable, it may 
not be an object to turn the hogs on grass or clo- 
ver, but may be better to keep them shut up in 
order to make compost.— Cultivator. 


Delicious Apple Pudding.—V ery convenient, 
a8 it may be made several hours before it is bak- 
ed, or when a nice addition is wanted unexpect- 








edly. Pare and chop fine, half adozen or more, 


according to their size, of the best cooking ap- 
ples—grease a pudding dish, cover the bottom 
ind sides half an inch thick with grated bread, 
and very small lumps of butter, then put a layer 
of apples with sugar and nutmeg, and repeat the 
layer, which must be of bread and butter—pour 
over the whole a tea cup of cold water. Put in- 
to the oven as soon as the dinner is served, and 
bake it fer twenty-five or thirty minutes. It 
may be baked the day before it is wanted—when 
it must be heated thoroughly, turned into a shal- 
low dish and sprinkled with powdered sugar. 
It requires no sauce.—American Agriculturist. 





From the Boston Cultivator, 
Renovation of wor out Lands. 





Messrs. Epirrors :—A controversy is going 


,on in the pages of the American Farmer, Balti- 


more, between Colonel Capron and a correspon- 
dent who designates himself ‘a Learner,’ on 
the subject of renovating worn out lands: the 
Col. going for extreme measures, and the pur- 
chase of manures and other dressings at any cost; 
ithe learner contending, that every farm has, with- 
\in itself the means of improvement; and that it 
‘may be done gradually, by the adoption of good 
management and a proper rotation of crops. 

Now, I beg leave to say, although I am neith- 
er a Colone] or a Learner, I consider both to be 
individually right—the Colonel,as a wealthy man, 
lending his capital to the farm ; the Learner con- 
tent to walk before he can run. At the same 
time, | am a firm believer inthe adage, “nothing 
so generous as the Earth; for whatever you lend 
her, you may safely calculate to receive back, 
| With compound interest ; good measure, heaped 
up and running over, as well as that other trite 
‘saying also, “ you cannot get something for noth- 
ing.’’ But let me tell you a true story. 

A thorough-going, hardworking man and his 
wife, who pulled together, had, by dint of labor 
and good management, laid by a sum of money, 
with which he stocked a farm, although scantily, 
it must be confest. He worked two horses, and 
his wife milked four cows; and the business work- 
ed finely the first year: but then, one of his hor- 
‘ses died, and the other fell lame; and to prove 
the truth of the old saying, “ misfortunes never 
‘come single handed,” all his cows died by the 
distemper, then raging in the country. This 
also was the year, when the Fly literally destroy- 
‘ed his wheat, and the drought the potato crop ; 
so there was an end of all his hopes, and with 
‘them, the power for future exertion! In his dis- 
tress he went to an old friend of his father, who 
lived in the city, and told him his tale. His friend 
‘desired him to call next day, and he ypould, in 
\the mean time, see if any thing could be done. 
On meeting him next morning, his friend said, 
‘1 know your honesty and industry, and you 
'mustnot give up. I will lend you what money’ 
you may want, until you can repay mé@; gos 
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head. The only condition I shall exact of you| 


is this—that neither you nor your wife spend one | 
shilling, before taking it in your hand and asking | 
vaamanven, ‘can we possibly do without spending 
this ?’ and to your honesty I leave the result.” 

The man consented, and purchased three hor- | 
ses and six cows, and a fine large lot of town 
manure, as indispensables ; with some improved 
tools, for he knew the value of them. But when 
his jacket, for the third time, was gone at the el- 
bows, and his trouzers at the knees and behind, 
and his wife thought she could no longer possibly 
mend them, they conscientiously resorted to the 
ordeal of the trial by the shilling, and ordered, 
that a piece of bed ticking, which his wife had 
by her, would spit both purposes; while the shirt, 
patched in the body so as almost to resemble Jo- 
seph’s coat, would be quite as well without sleeves 
this hot weather, and shoes are useless when the | 
weather is fine. His wife’s gowns had become | 
much straightened, by cutting up one to mend) 
another; for, by the ordeal of the shilling, it was | 
found possible to do without spending it in re- 
pairing pieces. Inthe mean time, every thing 
flourished out of doors. The increased strength 
of teams and dairy, the improved tools, and pur- 
chased manures, had increased their means three-| 
fold; and to lay by a dollar, was far more pleas- 
ant than to spend it—a fine maxim that. 

Suffice to say, in far less time than his friend 
expected, he called on him, in his patched clothes, 
to repay the borrowed money ; and to the ques- 
tion, how had he been enabled so soon to do it ? 
He replied, “by adding to my resources out of 
doors, and by the rule of the shilling; but good 
Lord! only see whata figure lam!” adding, 
“to you 1 am indebted for a secret, which will 
enable me to buy a farm instead of renting one.” 
After this, we would advise young farmers to 
‘borrow all you can, nay, do almost all but steal, 
and lend it to the farm. | Trust to it and the trial 
by the shilling, and by the blessing of God, you | 
will become rich, and no mistake.” i A 

Newark, N. J. 


Is it not singular that some flowers will shoot 
every color but blue; others every color, blue in- 
cluded, except red? Who ever saw a blue rose 
ora blue Camelia? who ever saw a red violet? 
Yet there are roses of every hue, blue excepted, 
from red to dark crimson including beautiful yel- 
low, buff and straw colors; and violets of every | 
hue, red excepted, from the pearly white to the! 
deepest blue. Who ever saw a blue pink ?—| 
Selected. 














How to make Mead.—To one gallon of water 
add four pounds of pure honey, and aromatic} 
herbs or pot, according to taste. Boil the whole | 
in a copper nearly three-quarters of an hour, and | 


skim well. Then allow the mead to stand in the 


Home Department of Agriculture. 


It was the earnest recommendation of Wash- 
ington, that among the several departments of 
government, there should be one devoted to agri- 
culture. This advice has hitherto been strange- 
ly neglected. It would have been the duty of 
those to whom this department was to have been 
entrusted, to continually watch over the interests 
of the farmer—to suggest and encourage im- 
provements—to select and disseminate informa- 
tion among the agriculturists of the Union—to 
open communications with individuals and socie- 
ties, both at home and abroad, in order to obtain 
seed, stock, machinery, &c., and in short, by the 
strong arm of the government, to aid in every 
honorable way the progress of science and the 
artof good husbandry. We can hardly calcu- 
late what would have been the amount of gain to 
the community had the suggestions of the pru- 
dent and far-seeing Washington been attended to 
and put in practice. Strange that it never has 
been. All the other departments have received 
the utmost attention, but this most essential branch 
of human industry has received signal neglect. 
Commerce has always had treaties and laws to 
promote its welfare, light-houses to guide and 
navies to protect its ships. The army has had 
its appropriations and its schools of cadets,where, 
at the cost of $6000 per head, favored individu- 
als are taught the sciences and the art of war.— 
The mechanics have their patent office, where a 
sort of bonus is given to the ingenious, by grant- 
ing them a monopoly for a certain space of time. 
But agriculture, homely, laborious, dusty old Ag- 
riculture, may dig without help, and plough her 
way along as she best can, without any substan- 
tial aid, or any encouragement save what is ut- 
tered by political aspirants and stump orators du- 
ring election campaigns, when, in order to obtain 


votes, the farmer is sure to obtain a generous 


harvest of soap and soft sawder, but is as surely 


‘destined to be forgotten when the harvest is over. 


It is true that Congress did vote that a small 
sum from the avails of the Patent Office might 
be expended in collecting and distributing seeds, 
&c., by the Commissioner of Patents—It did 
much good, and would have done much more had 
not Congress, more fickle than the winds, re- 
pealed the law, and thus stopped the operation 
just as it began to be useful to the community. 

We hope the day is not distant when Congress 
will have a ‘lucid interval,’ and establish a home 
department of Agriculture. The benefits of it 
will be immense, not only to ourselves, but to 
unborn generations. 


We take the above from an exchange where 


it appears without credit. It is true that Congress 


‘did in the session of 1845—6 refuse the appro- 


copper until nearly cold, when it should be bot- | priation for collecting Agricultural statistics, ob- 
tled up and kept till old enough to drink.—Ameri- | taining and distributing seeds, &c. But last year 
can Agriculturist. ithe appropriation was again made, and the Re- 
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port of the ensuing session will embrace the kind 
of matter which had made the Reports of pre- 
vious years so instructive and popular. Still we 
would like to see an interest of such importance 
as Agriculture attended to as something more 
than a mere collateral branch of another depart- 
ment. There is needed a “ Home Department 
of Agriculture,” according to the suggestion 


above. 





Ep. Farmer. 





Steaming Food. 
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Sreaminc Apparatus. 


In the preceding volumes of this work, we 
have given various articles on grinding and boil- 
ing food for stock. We shall now treat of steam- 
ing food, for, in some respects, it is superior to 
boiling. 

In boiling, the blaze is outside of the kettle and 
the food inside; it is, therefore, in continual dan- 
ger of being burned and much injured, unless 


ithe food. 





some one stands by constantly stirring it. ‘This 


Is not only troublesome and inconvenient, but of. | 


ten adds more to the expenses of cooking, in the | 
time of the person thus employed, than under or- | 
dinary circumstances can well be afforded. Nor | 
do we see how this is to be avoided, unless the | 
kettle be made with false sides and bottom, al-| 
lowing several inches space between them and | 
the true, which space must be kept constantly full 
of water. This would nearly double the expense 
of the apparatus, require its being closely watch- 
ed during the boiling, in order to fill the space 
between with water as fast as it evaporated ; 
the process of cooking would also be slower in 
this method, as it would require more heat around 
adouble than a single kettle to bring the water 
within to a boiling point. 

If food-is to be cooked, on a small scale, boil- 
ing may be cheapest; if on a large scale, steam- 
ing is not only cheapest, but infinitely more com- 
pact; for the former would require a very large, 
or several furnaces, for different sets of kettles, 
whereas, the latter may be done with one small 
furnace, steamer, and pipe, as shown in the cut, 
with any reasonable number of vats or tubs sur- 





rounding, in which to steam the food. In order 
to do this, the steam pipe must be made movable 
with a screw, flexible, or be composed of some 
material that when the food is cooked in one tub, 
the pipe can be turned and inserted into another. 
We have seen no less than five tubs, holding 150 
gallons each, surrounding a small steamer, all of 
which eould be filled with food and cooked with- 
in twenty-four hours. ‘Three tubs, however, are 
usually sufficient for a large stock, in which the 
food of the first may be cooking, that in the sec- 
ond cooling, while that in the third is being fed 
ingle person may be able to oversee, 

~ and etliciently manage all these op- 

erations. 

The furnace, steamer, and tub, 
are so plainly delineated in the cut, 
that they need no explanation, In 
cooking potatoes and other roots, 
the tub should have a false bottom 
perforated with numerous small 
holes, and set resting on blocks 
from 3 to 4 inches above the true 
bottom. The steam-pipe should 
enter the tub nearest to the true 
bottom. The steam is thus intro- 
duced between the two bottoms, 
quickly rises upw ard, and is even- 
ly diffused through the whole of 

While the cooking process is going 
on, the top of the tub should be kept down as tight 
as possible, so as to prevent the escape of any 
steam. In cooking grain or meal, the false bot- 
tom must be taken out and the tub filled with wa- 
ter, as the steam heats the water and brings it to 
a boiling point as readily as a blaze or hot coals 
around a kettle. 

Steaming is said to do its work more thorough- 
ly than boiling, as it is so insinuating, it easily 
enters and bursts all the minute globules in the 
grain and vegetables. Be this as it may, certain 
it is, that either process renders the food more 
digestible, and easier assimilated by the absorb- 
ing vessels, and therefore more economical. 

The following table in the Edinburgh Journal 
of Agriculture, shows very nearly the increase 
of bulk of different kinds of grain boiled to burst- 
ing. 

4 measures of oats increased to 
“barley “ 

‘“ buckwheat or bran 
‘“ maize increased to 
“ wheat 6“ “ 
“ rve 

$6 “+ beans 84 

Boiled food, especially in winter, is much more 
nutritious, if fed as nearly blood warm as possi- 
ble. If quite cold, or, above all, if in the least 
degree frozen, we doubt whether it is so benefi- 


7 measures. 
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'cial as if uncooked——-grain and meal we are cer- 


tain are not; for animals will eat the raw, cold, 
more greedily than they will the cooked, Stock 
fed upon cooked food will eat more of it than if 
uncooked, and lie down quicker to rest. Of 
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course all this is better for them, as they will di ispensed with. They form the connecting link 
. . } 4 ho ins } "A WwW = s 1 
thrive faste r, look finer, and do more work. It! petween the wool grower and the manufacturer 
} } 1 etic . * >. “A } ar bs y rkinge aie 3 - 
ee en ke OF Shipper, and altho’ the farmer is sometimes 
rees xen, ist as much novesome c ced ast ; - 
hessen ors me fy ce i win'd,”’ itis to be considered that the wool some. 
food, as they can eat, soon after coming in at) | 
night Toiling all day in the open air, man ap- Umes is also, as well as burred,dirty,& badly put up. 


preciates and knows well the benefit of a warm, 
hearty supper. Let him remember, 

warm mess and abundance of it, 
ficial to the animals which a kind Providence has 
given him as efficient aids in his arduous labor. 
If southern planters also would give their mules 
cooked instead of raw food, at noon 


} a oe 
then, that a 


and night, 
we are persuaded it would put an end to the 
colic, so often destructive among them. Cook- 
ing woul 1 also considerably economize the food. 
—American Agric eleurtet: 


Good price for good Wool. 





A letter from our old correspondent, G. J. 
Barker, informs us that he sold his last year’s 
clip of fine Saxony wool, at Lowell, 
a pound, at the Middlesex Mills, 5. 
agent, and part owner. Mr. Barker 
“You will see by the sale of my wool that I am 
not much behind the finest grown in the United 
States. 
season was 100 fleeces selected from Mr. Patter- 
s last year’s clip, which sold at Northampton 
You will also see how little depend- 


Lawrence, 
says --— 


son’s 
at 75 cents. 
ence there is to be placed in the prices current 
for wool as they are reported in the newspapers: — 
those are speculator’s prices. There is probably 
no article of produce in which the farmers are 
so much gum’d, generally, asin the sale of wool. 
The cost of transportation of my wool from Ann 
Arbor to Lowell, was only about 1% cents per 
lb., or $1,75 per cwt.” 

The prices current of wool, 
commodities, as given in the newspapers, are de- 
rived from actual transactions as they transpire. 
They merely reflect the actual state of the mar- 
ket. Such at least is the case with all newspa- 
pers making any pretensions to honesty or res- 
It is true, in general, however, as 


and of all other 


ponsibility. 
Mr. B. states, that the prices ian in the west are 
speculators’ prices;——-because speculators are as 
yet the principal purchasers. ‘These make their 
profits undoubtedly ;—-sometimes heavy ones.— 
They engage in the busiiess for this object. But 
until farmers get into the way of marketing their | 
wool for themselves at the or deposit it) 
in some depot for sale, we do not see how the} 
class of speculators, that is, wool dealers, can be 


factory, 


is equally bene-' 


Mass.— | 


Some of his fleeces were purchased at 70 cents | 


The highest “price I saw reported last, 


Let there be a general improvement in the man- 
ier of preparing Western wool for the market, 
as well as in its quality, and Eastern manufac- 
turers will have more inducement to send their 
agents among us to make purchases, and a bet- 
ter price will be obtained in consequence. 
Refering to the proposed competition between 
Saxon and Merino wool-growers, with a view to 
Jast the comparative merits of the two varieties, 
‘Mr. B. says: “The race among the wool sacks 
‘don’t amount to much, for the reason that the 


‘Merino wool men don’t forward their wool. The 


Saxony wool was there in time ; but on the 2nd 
day of last month, the day that my wool was sold, 
no Merino wool had arrived, and it was thought it 
never would, for that they (the Merino wool grow- 
ers,) knew better than to send it thinking to com- 
pete with the Saxony.” Mr. B. is strongly in 
favor of the Saxons, and also, as many of our 
readers will remember, an advocate of the plan 
of housing sheep in winter. Having lately chang- 
ed his residence to the vicinity of Grand Rapids, 
Kent Co., he congratulates himself on being 
where he can get lumber plenty and cheap, “of 
the right kind to build sheep barns,””—good pine 
barn boards at from 4 to 5 dollars per thousand, 
shingles $1 do., &c. To be sure, 70 cents a 
pound for wool will warrant a considerable out- 
lay. 

Mr. B. will excuse the use we make of his let- 
ter, which was not designed for publication. 





Letter from a Gardener. 





Frienp Hurisutr:—I send enclosed one dollar, 
for Volumes 4 and 5 of the Michigan Farmer, 
and although the time has delayed longer than I 
intended it should, still I hope it will count one 
dollar in your business) * * * J haveoften 
found it convenient to consult the pages of the 
Farmer, and can safely say there are many sin- 
gle articles worth the subscription price ; for in- 
stance, the directions by Mr. Noble for cultiva- 
ting Celery, to a person unacquainted, is richly 
worth fifty cents. I have nothing worth men- 
tioning respecting my own experiments, as my 
means and business have been too limited to at- 
‘tempt any thing. I however have raised some 
very nice cabbages. I have from two to three 
good heads growing upon one stalk, and from 
some stalks or stumps, as we generally call them, 
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from which I took the first heads and left the 
stumps standing, there are from four to six sma! 
heads growing, some of them as big as a pint 
bowl—these are all of the Sugar loaf variety, 
which I think is superior either for flavor or 
heading. I have been selling them from 6 to 
10 cents a piece. 

You remark in the last number of the Farmer 
that it is not generally known that late sown peas 


escape the bug. I did not know it till this sea-| 


son, having some peas bear a second crop that 

ot ripe, which I gathered about ten days ago, 
and found that they were free from bugs, while 
my first gathering from the same vines were 
every one buggy. On examining some late sown 
peas of the Imperial Dwarf kind, I found them 
free from bugs, while the same kind sown early 
were buggy. On discovering the fact, | felt 
quite elated, thinking [ had found out something 


new, when a few days after on receiving the | 


Farmer, I saw that the Editor knew it as well as 
myself. Still it remains a fact not generally 
known. What effect will it have on early vari- 
eties in sowing them late ? 
Gerorce L. Dinsmore. 
Jackson, Sept. 18, 1847. 





From the Boston Cultivator, 


The Cultivation of Onions. 





Messrs. Eprrors:—Having been somewhat | 


successful, as we think, for several years in cul- 
tivating this excellent and odoriferous root, we 
have thought it might not be amiss to give your 
readers,—should it meet with your approbation,— 
our method of proceeding. In the first place, as 
soon as we have taken off the crop in the fall, 
we cut off the tops and scatter them round upon 
the bed, together with a coating of compost ma- 
nure, and then with the cultivator, mix them with 
the soil; in this state, we let the ground remain 
till spring, when we put another coating of ma- 
nure and leached ashes, and cultivate it in as be- 
fore, and prepare the bed for sowing. 

In the spring, we use all the hen manure we 
have, thinking it is better than any other kind. 
Thus it will be seen, that we do not plough the 
land atall, only loosening it up with the cultiva- 


tor. In hoeing we are careful to take the soil | 
from the bottoms, so as to leave them nearly bare. | 


We usually have the rows about sixteen inches 
from each other, but leave the plants considera- 
bly thick the other way, on account of their 
growing too large, if farther apart. 

In this manner, we raised them the past year, 
when they produced at the rate of seven hun- 
dred bushels per acre. We have a larger piece 
this year than we had the last, and they now bid 
fair to yield an equally abundant crop. ‘The pres- 
ent year, a part are on land where heretofore we 
have not had them, or rather not for several years, 
and that part looks nearly or quite as well as the 
other. It is almost the universal opinion among 
farmers, that onions will not do well excepting 


ton tar ‘eed 
on land where they have been raised previously. 


Whether this Is a factor not, we will not pretend 


in, and that is that 


to say ; but one thins 
+} ie nat <t ‘ } ; 
wey Go not demand a rotation at crops, as most 
vegetables and plants do. If there is a cause 
for this, or even a satisfictory explanation, we 
; 1 ’ Ha ‘ 1 4 , : 
should like to know it. \\ iil vou give us some 
instruction upon this point ? 
| “Ae 
CULTOR. 

Eprronian Remarnxs.—We have seen as fine 
onions, and as large a crop, on land first sown ; 
and we do not consider it a well established fact 
that onions will grow better where they have 


been long cultivated; yet it appears evident, as 
our correspon lent has said, that they do not re- 
quire a rotation of crops like other plants. One 
cause of this is the high manuring usually given 
to the onions ; another !s the great pains taken to 
furnish the onion with the best kind of manure. 
The potato with common culture will general- 
ly yield much less the second year, than the first, 
(on the same land, and still less the third year ; 
|vet we have seen good potatoes on the same land 
ithe 20th year. This was owing to high manur- 
jing, as practised with the onion. 
| Some plants are constituted mostly of elements 
‘that do not abound in the soil, and of course they 
‘soon exhaust those elements, unless they are lib- 
‘erally supplied by manuring. 


Comparative Nutritive Powers of Green and 
Dry Fodder for Cattle.—A communication has 
been made to the Paris Academy of Science, by 
M. Boussingault, on the comparative nutritive 
powers of green and dry fodder for cattle. Hith- 
erto the received opinion was, that natural or ar- 
tificial grasses, on their being converted into hay, 
lost a portion of their virtues. ‘To determine this 
point, M. Boussingault fed a heifer alternately, 
for ten days at atime, upon green or dry food, 
and weighed the animal after each ten days. He 
‘found no difference in the average weight; and 
‘therefore comes to the conclusion, that the hay 
'made from any given quantity of natural or arti- 
‘ficial grass has the same nutrition as the quanti- 
ty of green food from which it was made.—on- 
don Atheneum. 

How to treat Lard.—The trying of lard is an 
important branch of economy, requiring a little 
care and some direct information. Water be it 
‘remembered, should never be made use of in this 
|process, since it cooks the fat and makes it soft 

speedily rancid. Put a lump 
lof fat into a pot, and then stand the pot along 
iside of the fire, gathering around it a few em- 
\bers ; let a little of the fat try out, after which 
|put the fat over the fire; with such precaution 
'there is no danger of the lard’s scorching and no 
need of water, but the lard, when fully cold will 
‘be found quite firm and solid, which cannot be 
ithe case if water be made use of in trying out.— 
Scientific American, 
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sembling the Bartlett, but not of so high flavor; White 
Belle Fleur, Blue Pearmain, several other varieties of 
_,,| Apples, names unknown, and Portugal Quince. 

The Detroit Horticultural Society held its annual fall yf 08 ry C. Hubbard § Davis, of Troy.—Yellow Sibe- 
exhibition for 1847, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 28th& |), Crab, Native Crab, Beauty of Kent, Calville, Eso- 
29th September. y Biot . | pus Spitzenburg, French Pippin, Pound Sweeting, Ort- 

Notwithstanding the partial failure of the fruit crop this ley Pippin, Seedling of 1846, Pound Royal, Surprise, 
season, the quantity she pe ma never atone American Wine, Summer Harvey, yonaiinte unknown, 
ed have not been surpassed by any former exhibition.— Co phashea, Summer Queen, Steele’s Red Winter, Yel- 
Although our State is vet in her infancy, the splendid low Ne town Piovin a I. Greening, White Belle Fleur 

ra ig . ages s that Mich- ow New own ippin, - i. Ur ing, M 2 4 F 
specimens of fruit here ver ly ose ees th - Pownal Spitzenburg, Pomme de Neige, Westfield Seek- 
igan may become, if she is not already, the garden of the | 10 further, Holland Pippin, unknown, and Baltimore 
West. " | Apples; Pine Apple, Cling, Incomparable, Seedling No. 1, 

x ITED—I RUITS. py eae ee Seana * », eat 4 
apie. F eid 7 “a RS a ee Orange « ling, Albe rt Gallatin, Red C heek Melocoton, 

From C. C. ay pri oe Wo dish © Wit G oes" Columbia, Mellish’s Favorite and two Seedling Peaches ; 
Quinces ; Catawba, Sweet Water, and Winne Grapes.— pitmaston Nectarine, Bezi de la Motte, Summer Bon 
The two latter, somewhat mildewed ; and presented for! Chretien, and Virgalieu Pears ; Portugal and Orange 
the purpose of ascertaining the cause of mildew, anda Quince; Catawba, Connecticut White, Purple, & Black, 
care for it. . ne oe Sage ai d Winne, Bradley, and Isabella Grapes; Red English Rasp- 

From Wm. Patterson.—Thiee varieties of Peaches and bories, and a dish containing forty-five varieties of fruit. 
Apples for a namo. fia! oe cou a a From Doct. Cavalli.—A ish of large, high colored, 
eka A. TnOhakce large dish of very fine | beautiful looking Nectarines. 

‘heek Melocoton Peaches. % | From James Allen, of Pontiac.—Twenty oz. Pippin, 
a From Doct. age a 7 — me pmea Silver Pippin, Detroit Red, Spitzenburg, R. I. Greening, 
range Cling, Red Cheek Melocoton, a highly flavored) yw... “ Sak gays teres Ng cect 
s ik, P ee er % Teeth oe tedirild Cranes Cheesebro Rus: et, Russet, Sweeting, Golden Pippin and 
coming Flach; and a dish of well grown Asal We several varieties of Apples names unknown; Jargonelle, 

From J. Dougall, Roschank, near Amherstburg, C. W. | Stevens’ Genesee, anc English Jargonelle (?) Pears; and 
—Isabella, Catawba, Black Cluster, Fox, White Musca- Orange Quince. 
telle, Golden Chasselas, Esperione, Black Frontignan,| ~ py Col. Winder. —Stevens’ Genesee Pears: 

Green Swiss & Swe et Ww ows fhe a Gage; gw | From Rev. Mr. Ruggles, of Pontiac.—Pound Sweeting, 
Golden Drop and Damson Pes ‘ pats Pase % pe Saas | Detroit Red, Holland Pippin, Cheesebro Russet, and one 
mee or ee ey ene be ad wens Pip. varicty gg at ep wet 

e Moyenne and Laster beurre fears ; age “| From Mrs. A. W. Buel.—A dish of Red Alpine Straw- 
pin, Alexander, Hawthornden, Pennock’s Red Winter, |}. ri9s, I 
Small Pomme Grise, Domine, Keswick Codlin, Flush- | From Chas. Peltier.—Isabella Grapes, 
ing Spitzenburg, Large Pomme Grise, Labrute, “ hite| From Mr. Meach’s orchard, presented by Jabez Warner, 
Calville, Royal Russet, Newtown Pippin, Bourassa,Amer- | )¢ p —T'wenty ot. Pippin. Biack Gilliflow 
can Sammie Peng, Pome So Neen Baldwin, | Wye "Sea Fee alka Heed, Resta Re 
King of the Pippins, Esopus Spitzenburg, Mela Carla, | [ang Greening, Seek-no-further, Pound Sweeting, Hol- 
a Figein. mynne Arigpe: and Roseau Apples. | jand Pippin, Cheesebro Russet, Scollop Gilliflower, 

rom H. Hallock.—Isabella Grapes. lysate fay rater 7 

From Chas. Mists —Virgilied, Bleeker’s Meadow, bese ?) Stone Apple, and four varieties of Apples not 
Marie Louise, Summer Bon young a: rae __ From James M. Edmunds, of Ypsilanti. —Catawba, and 
mot, and Steven’s Genesee Pears; Pound Royal, Sum- | Tsabella Grapes; White Belle Fleur and four other varie- 
mer Queen, Summer Pippin, Tallman Sweeting, Wine, | ties of Apples without names. 

Yellow Belle Fleur, Holland Pippin, Baldwin, Rhode | From J. C. Holmes.—Two bottles Currant Wine. 
Island Greening, Yellow Newtown Pippin, Detroit Red, Fyrom 4. C. Hubbard.—One bottle Currant Wine. 
Monstrous Pippin, Swaar, Westtield Seeknofurther, Yel-| From Mrs. Johnson.—Several fire Screens of raised 
low Autumn, ['wenty ounce Pippin, Red Doctor, Court- | Worsted kork, which were very much admired. They 
Pendu Plat, Boston Russet, Ortley I ippin, Pomme de! were worked by the colored lady who exhibited them. 
Neige, Pound Sweeting, Romanite, Golden Sweet, | Fiswess. 

Steel’s Red Winter, French Pippin, Hubbardston Non- From Mrs. Doct. Cobb.—A splendid boqnet of Globe 
such, and Esopus Spitzenburg Apples; Orange, Portugal | Amaranthus, Asters, &c. 

> : , 2 ine | . : ° 
and Common Quince ; Alexander Grapes ; Pine Apple From Miss Baughman.—A_ Boquet of Indigenous 
Peach. A dish containing forty-one varieties of fruit. dewer. 

From John Palmer.—Common Quince. | From Mrs. Houghton.—A Boquet of Indigenous flow- 

From J. C. Holmes,—t\sabella, Catawba and Black | ors, 

Cluster Grapes. : | From Jas. 8S. Cole.—A boquet of Dahlias, &c. 

From Michl. Franc.—Beurre Diel Pears. | From Wm. Adair.—A very large and splendid boquet 

From Bela Hubbard.—F our varieties of Pears,for names. | of Dahlias, &c. 

White Belle Fleur and three other varieties of Apples, no! From Hubbard § Davis.—Two boquets of Indigenous 
name. : flowers. 

+ a best igo Fags mas pooel ele Renee noname.| Fyrom Mrs. Romceyn.—T wo boquets Indigenous flowers. 

‘rom J. Clark, of Constantine.—Pears. G c 

Ma! : : REEN House Prants. 
5 < Yons ne,—Buffum Pears. ° 4 : 
Pe J. R. Williams, of Constantine,- B H From Mrs. C. C. Trowbridge.—A Cactus with a singu- 

ight varieties of Apples for names, Maiden Blush, Hol- a fr k 
land Pippin. P. Mates Miele talend G : ar excrescence upon one side, cause unknown. 
and Pippin, Pomme de Neige, Rhode Island Greening, B Mrs. R Two Fuchsia’s, Cactus A 
Fall Pippin and three other varieties, names unknown,|_.* "2" MTS. Homeyn.— 2 wo fuchsia'’s, Vactus Acerma- 

. >) nia, Stapelia and Aloe. 


all first rate. A “ a ae p 
From Heman Harvey, Constantine.—Early Swaar Ap- From J. C. Holmes.—Begonia, Colchicum Autumnale, 
; : and Globe Amaranthus. 


ple, very large and delicious, 7 . LB . , 
From Bela Hubbard. range, Common and Portugal From Jokn Piquette.—A large Fig tree in bearing. 
Quince; Autumn Gage and Blue Plum; Isabella Grapes; VEGETABLES. 
two varieties of Apples, and a dish of assorted Fruits. From C. C. Trowbridge. —Tomatoes. 
From Nicholas Greusel.—Catawba and Isabella Grapes.| From John Ford.—Three Drum Head Cabbage, weigh- 
From Mrs. Elon Farnsworth.—Portugal Quince, and ing between 30 and 40 Ibs. each, three Broccoli, 6 Heads 
several bunches very tine Sweet Water Grapes, one of| Celery, Carrots, Tomatoes. 
the bunches weighing 15 ounces. | From John Winder.—A pot containing a stock of Cay- 
From J. Huff Jones.—Isabella and a green Grape, | enne Pepper with fruit. 
name unknown; Peaches; a dish of fine large Pears, re- | 


Horticultural Exhibition. 








From Mrs. Martin.-Two very large Valparaiso Squash. 
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From Holmes & Hastings.—Six Winter crook neck VEGETABLES. 
Squash, Purple Egg Plants, Sweet Corn, Carrots, Blood a i Nits aes SE ; - 
Beet, Bassano, Turnip rooted Beets, Parsnips, six heads narsty ‘ h Fe a en ee eee of 50 
2 oe . . > . ‘ents to John Ford. 
purple solid Celery, six heads white solid Celery. i For th b oi , Rrocoali, & vreniass of GROOM Tien 
From Joseph Oakley, Dearborn.—Three Watermelons. Be ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 
= Y , melons For the best 6 Purple Egg-Plants, a premium of 50 


One of them weighing over 30 Ibs. having met with an 
accident, was not exhibited. Four Drum Head Cabbage. 

From James A. Cole. —Tomatoes, Lima Beans, Caro- 
lina do., one dish containing four varieties Tomatoe’s & Hastings. 


cents to Holmes & Hastings. 
For the best 6 Carrots, a premium of 374 cents to Holmes 


Blood Beets, Winter Crook neck Squash. For the best 6 Turnip-Rooted Blood Beets, a premium 
From Bela Hubbard.—One dozen ears Corn. of 75 cents to Holmes & Hastings. 
From A. C. Hubbard, Troy.—Carolina Beans. For the largest and best Blanched Celery, a premium 


y wa ¥ rer y a \ , . ste rc 4 . . 

From Horace Gray, Gross Isle.—Sex eral stalks of Or- of $1,00 to Holmes & Hastings. 
egon Corn from 10 to 12 feet high, with 16 rows on the 
ear. 

From John J. Garrison.—Sweet Potatoes. 


For the best half-peck Tomatoes, a premium of 50 cents 
to Jas. A. Cole. 
The following premiums were awarded. _ re Pe “ quart Lima Beans, a premium of 25 cents 
FRUITS. ; Lo ae AA. Cole. i 
“ ih For the best Blood Beets, a premium of 624 cents to 
Appres.—For the greatest number of kinds and best! Jas. A. Cole. 
grown, the first premium of $3 to Chas. Hastings. 
For the second best, a premium of $2 to A. C. Hub- 
bard & Davis, of Troy. a oe 
For the third best, a premium of $1 to J. Dougall, of | The Committee, under their discretionary powers, award 
Amherstburg, C. W. second premiums to the following—25 cents each: 
Four Drum-Head Cabbages, J. Oakley, Dearborn. 
Six Winter Crook-Neck Squashes, Holmes & Hastings. 
One quart Carelina Beans, A. C. Hubbard, Troy. 


For the best Winter Crook-Neck Squash, a premium 
of 50 cents to Jas. A. Cole. 


For the best single variety, not less thad six specimens, 
to Chas. Hastings for Holland Pippins, a premium of fifty | 


cents. 
. | A dish of Tomatoes, C. C. Trowbridge. 
Prears.—For the greatest number of kinds and best a cine * Tom noon, 6 row br dge 
rown, a premium of $3,00 to Chas. Hastings | One dozen ears Corn, Bela Hubbard. 
8 y By $3, TE gt | One dozen Sweet Corn, Holmes & Hastings. 


For the second best, a premium of $2,00 to J. Dougall. | > ioenea ag “ean ae * ke 8 
For the third best, a premium of $1,00 to Hubbard & | i intind H : Sr Whine 
Davis | arsnips, olmes « astings. 
wa | Some fine Carolina Potatoes were sent in by John J. 


For the best single variety, not less than six specimens, |," Tee 
: | Garrison, raised in Indiana. 


a premium of fifty cents to Chas. Hastings for Stevens’ | Also, several stalks of Oregon Corn, by Horace Grey, 


Genesee. of Grosse Isle, measuring 10 or 12 feet high. 
Grares.—For the greatest number of kinds and the| The Committee regret there was not more competition 
best grown, a premium of $1,50 to J. Dougall. in this department. The specimens exhibited were very 
For the second best, a premium of $1,00to A. C. Hub- | fine, particularly the Drum-Head Cabbages, by John Ford 
bard & Davis. —one head weighing 36 lbs.; Egg-Plants, by Holmes & 
For the best single variety, a premium of fifty cents to Hastings; Tomatoes and Lima Beans, by Jas. A. Cole; 
C. C. Trowbridge for Catawba. 1a pot of Peppers, by Col. J. Winder—those ripe, resem- 


Pracnes.—For the greatest number of kinds and best bling large red Cherries, Notwithstanding the notices of 
grown, a premium of $3,00 to A. C. Hubbard & Davis, caution against handling articles exhibited, the Committee 

For the second best, a premium of $2,00 to J, Dougall. observed a boy pluck one of these Peppers, and take a 

For the best single variety, not less than twelve, a pre- ‘* glorious nibble’? upon it—thinking it was a nice, ripe 
mium of fifty cents, to A. C. Hubbard & Davis, for In- Cherry. He soon manifested his mistake—much to the 
comparable. amusement of those present. 





Quinces.—For the best dish of Orange Quinces, not eee nero ee ae — 


less than 12, a premium of $1,50, to Chas. Hastings. ' 
For the best dish of Portugal Quince, a premium of ( old Bedrooms.——\ person accustomed to un- 
$1.50, to C. C. Trowbridge. dress in a room without a fire, and to seek repose 
For the best dish of any other variety, not less than 12 jn a cold bed, will not experience the least incon- 
specimens, a premium of seventy-five cents, to Chas. venience, even in the severest weather. The 


Hastings. | Tae é : 
For the best specimen of either of the above varieties, Natural heat of his body will very speedily ren- 
a premium of fifty cents, to A. C. Hubbard & Davis, for der him even more comfortably warm than the 
Portugal Quince. ‘individual who sleeps in a heated apartment, and 
Assortep Frurrs.—For the best basket of fruits of va- | ina bed thus artificially warmed, and who will 
rious kinds, a premium of $2,00, to Chas. Hastings, 41 be extremely liable to asensation of chilliness as 


varieties. | lain Tye r 
For the second best, a premium of $1,00, to A. C, |S0on as the artificial heat is dissipated. But this 
Hubbard & Davis, 45 varieties. ‘is not all—the constitution of the former will be 


The Committee regret that the exhibition of Green| rendered more robust, and far less susceptible to 
House Plants was so small. No premiums were award- lthe influence of atmospherical vicissitudes than 
ed in this department. lek t of the latter Journal of Health 

7 _ . . é f allcr.——e "s 

Frorisr’s Frowers.—For the best ten Dahlias of dis- |)“ °' “© ‘i 
similar bloom, a premium of $1,25, to Wm. Adair. mene ss 

For the best Boquet, a premium of seventy-five cents, | It ought to be generally known, though it is 





to Wm. Adair. ‘ >, ~ . 
For the second best, a premium of sixty-two anda half | 20% that a few gr of Subcarbonate of soda ae 
cents; to Mrs. Doct. Cobb. ‘solved in new milk immediately before straining 
For the third best, a premium of thirty-seven anda half| jt, will preserve its sweetness in hot weather sev- 
cents, to Jas. A. Cole. ‘eral hours longer than it would otherwise keep. 
na promod arpa - best collection, a premi- | Py, quantity is 10 to 15 grains to the quart. It 
a Ror tia al “hetck wend ort cog and a |foes the milk no harm whatevor, for tea or coffee; 


half cents, to Mrs. Hoighton. it is even beneficial to the latter. 
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Plaster for Frame Houses. 
Messrs. Eprrors :—In addition to the vari- 
ous plans for building cheap and 
houses published in your paper, allow me to sug- 
To substi- 


ieAap comfortable 
gest the following for frame houses. 
tute a good coat of lime mortar instead of weath- 
erboarding, and to make the same impervious to 
the weather by two or more coats of tar, pitch, 
or other water-proof substance, to be applied af- 
ter the wall is sufficiently dry. The wall may 
afterwards be painted any color to suit the pro- 
prietor. The frame should be well braced and 
set on a good foundation; otherwise the wall will 
be liable to crack by the settling of the founda- 
tion or the racking by winds. 


to 50 per cent. cheaper than weather-boards, will 
last longer, and will be both warmer in winter 
and cooler in summer, than any other wall now 
used. The volume of confined air between the 
inner wal! and outer one will be a good non-con- 
ductor of heat and may be of any required thick- 
ness. , 


Will some of your readers try the experiment 


this summer on a small scale, on a smoke house 


or out house, and inform us after a fair trial wheth- 
er such a wall is liable to crack by the contrac- 
tion of the materials in severe winters.—Boston 
Cultivator. 


lowing directions for a dairy house. 

We should prefer to have a dairy-house sunk 
about four feet in the ground. 
ature would thus be secured than if it were built 
wholly on the surface. For the milk of thirty 
cows it should be not less than sixteen feet square. 


The bottom should be nicely flagged with stones, | 
or if bricks or tiles should be used, they should) 


be of the hardest kind. Soft bricks absorb and 


retain the slops, and are liable to emit an un-| 
The walls should be of brick or | 
than twelve feet in height, | 
as the height keeps the room cooler, and favors! 
windows should be | tail by the same dog; he applied some of the cor- 


shaded by blinds or shutters, hung at the upper | rosive sublimate to the wound, but did not cut so 


'as to let blood freely, and in about three weeks 


pleasant odor. 
stone, and not less 
acirculation of air. The 


end, which will admit of their being raised with- 


out letting in the sun, and the entrance of insects | 
A free | 
circulation of air should be kept up, as this is es-| 
sential to keeping the milk in a sweet state, and) 


should be prevented by wire screens. 


to the separation or rising of the cream. An 
ice-house should join the dairy-house, or be sepa- 
rated from it by a closet, and there should be a 
passage with doors from one to the other. The 
building should be protected from the sun by shade 
trees, but they should not be so close as to ob- 


A cooler temper- | 
point of a pen-knife and inserted into the wound. 





'dinary kinds are used, it cannot be done without 


considerable extra trouble, attended with more 
or less waste. We have tried all sorts of ways 
on our farm—the manger, troughs, both under 
and without cover, together with some few pa- 
tent inventions, and yet we could never contrive 
to place this necessary condiment where it could 
at all times be accessible to stock, till we procur- 
ed the English rock or mineral salt. 

This salt is as hard as alum. A lump of it 
may be placed in fhe field, where it will lie for 
years exposed to all sorts of weather, with but 
little waste. It is therefore just the thing for 
horses, cattle and sheep. Place a Jump in the 


rack or manger, in a trough, or in the field, and 
‘ ' sabes an | there it will remain till it is gradually licked 
It is believed that such a covering is from 30}! 


away. By using this kind of salt, the stock will 
always take it as they desire ; nor can they get 
itin excess, or suffer injury from it as is often 
the case with the use of most other kinds. We 
have recently had a small quantity of this article 
sent us from England, and in answer to nume- 
rous inquiries, add, that we can supply it at one 
dollar per 100 Ibs.--Am. Agriculturist. 

Bite of a Mad Dog.—Messrs. Editors: In 1835 
a mad dog came among my cattle and bit two of 
[ pursued and killed the dog, and on my 





them. 


return home met a neighbor who was in pursuit 


of said dog. He informed me how to prevent in- 


TERT . " ‘jury to my eattle—stating that some years before 
Dairy house.-—The Cultivator gives the fol- |? : - 5 / 


amad dog had bitten several hogs for him, and 
he caught some of them and with a knife made 
an incision in the wound, and then took as much 
pulverized corrosive sublimate as will lie on the 


All the hogs thus operated upon lived and did 
well, while the others run mad and died. This 
induced me to try the experiment, which I did 
with success; one of them was bitten in the nos- 
tril, where | thought there was no cure, but the 
application had the desired effect. They were 
young cattle, but grew finely and were always as 
healthy as any others in my herd. 

One of my neighbors had a cow bitten in the 


she was taken with the hydrophobia and died.— 
Prairie Farmer. W. Srowe.t. 


Newark, Iil., May, 1847. 





How to make good Tea.—Boil rain water and 
pour upon your tea, letting it steep from one to 
two minutes if you wish to realize the true taste 


of the “plant divine.” Well, river, or spring 
water, in many parts of the country, is ern, 
impregnated with lime, which acts chemically 


‘upon the tea-leaf, and greatly deteriorates, or de- 


struct the passage of the air. 


'stroys its fine aromatic flavor. In fact, water, 


Rock Sailt.— All who keep domestic animals / containing lime, or much vegetable matter in so- 


are aware of the necessity of supplying them) lution, has more or less effect upon all kinds of 
with salt. Various means have been tried to ef-| cookery. Besides, itis highly injurious to the 
fect this desirable object ; but so long as the or-' health of some persons. —Am. Ag. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE BOOK. 





{> It is stated in an Eastern paper that a vast 
many mechanics in New York who can no long- 
er find employment, are determined to remove | 
to the country and occupy grazing farms, which. 
is an easy part of farming, and more productive 
than raising grain. The new demand for butier | 
and cheese in the European market, is inducing 
Eastern farmers to make thoce articles in large 
quantities. 

Scours in Shecp.—The Maine Farmer say s| 
that common soot from the back of a chimney, | 
will cure this disease ; also a teaspoonful of pul- 
verized charcoal every two hours. An overdose 
does no harm. 


SS =. Oe ee .* 





icle he produces is 
has taken the avpro- 
priate title of ““white oak.’ His cheeses weigh 
from 65 to 80 Ibs. Jn the market, he finds him- 


from having to encounter 


if” a4 Venduwanta 
elf at a disadvantage 


the question, * where was it made?”’ Michigan 
‘se being in bad repute among us. A few 
first rate cheese dairies would soon satisfy deal- 


tg@ood cheese can be made even in Mich- 


Calico Corn.-—We are inclined to think this 
a valuable variety for some uses. Its most pe- 
‘uliar characteristic appears to be the large pro- 
portion of starch contained in the kernel, and the 


deficiency of oi!—properties which enable it to 


ibe eround fine, and bolted like wheat, but make 


(GA new mode of manufacturing gas for burning 


} 


at little or no expense, has just been introduced | 


? ; r , nce! . £ » TT : fl ery } . io. ie a : . 
into this country by the assignee of the U. 8. of) Townsend, to the Farmers’ Cabinet, which is pub- 


the patentees in England and France. A model) 


stove is in operation in Philadelphia. The ga 

is manufactured from coal instead of rosin, and) 
the same fire that warms the building manufac- | 
tures the gas without additional expense. —L£arm- 


er and Mechanic. 


Committe on Nurseries.—Jn a late letter Mr. | 
Prince, of Flushing, N. Y., makes the following 
announcement: ‘ We shall propose soon that a. 
Committee of Investigation come from the West 
and visit all the Nurseries and report thereon, | 
and we will pay $50 towards their expenses, in| 
order that truth and not humbug may become | 


universal.” 


Not a bad five year rotation of crops for the 
openings. —1st year, Corn. 2d. clover, mown. 34. | 
clover, pastured, and plowed once in fall for wheat. 
4th. Wheat. 5th. Oats, barley, rye, or spring! 
wheat. The corn crop to be heavily manured. 

Or the following : 1st year, Corn. 2d. Barley, 
oats, or spring wheat. 3d. Clover. 4th. Clover. 
Sth. Wheat. 


Cheese.—The duty on cheese in England, was 
23 cents per pound, formerly, but by the tariff 
last fall, new was reduced to 1 cent. The price 
averages in England, usually, according to qual- 
ity, from 84 to 13 cents per pound. 


Acknowledgment.—We have received from) 
Mr. W. Gilbert, of Lenawee County, the pres-| 


ent of a cheese. Mr. G. keens a dairy of thirty | and w 
cows, the.product of which is devoted chiefly to! 
cheese-making. He puts into his cheese all the’ 


‘only six grew uninjured. 


uni 


| 
} 


it less serviceable than other varieties for fatten- 


ing animals. A communication from A. W. 


lished in the Patent Office Report of ’44, states 
that 72 or 73 |bs. of this corn, when ground, 
gave 30 Ibs. of superfine, and 20 Ibs. of com- 
mon flour, and 21 lbs. of bran. Bread made of 
this flour becomes light sooner than wheat, and 
in taste and color is so similar, that one not par- 


ticularly noticing would pronounce it wheat. As 


ito productiveness, it is merely said that as much 


can be raised of this as of other corn, the stalks 
frequently having two ears, and the ears gener- 
ally as much on as other corn. From a little ex- 
periment of our own, however, we are led to in- 
fer that it is more than commonly productive.— 
We procured from the obliging editor of the Cab- 
inet 12 kernels, which we planted last spring in 
six hills. All vegetated—but the cutworm des- 
royed three, and an accident other three, so that 
These yielded 23 


good sound ears and one nubbin. One stalk, 


iwhich we kept with its burthen on it, bore six 


ears. The soil was not very richly manured, 
but was well cultivated, and had two dressings of 
leached ashes—one, a spoonful thrown on the 
ill after planting, the other, a sprinkling over 
the whole ground after the last hoeing. The ears 
are not very large, but of fair size. In some in- 
stances, suckers pre duced two good ears—a cir- 
cumstance we never noticed with any other va- 
riety. One hill of two kernels gave ten ears— 
The corn was planted about the middle of May, 
as ripe before the middle of September. 

The meal is to the full as white as superfine 


wheat flour. 
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Prince’s Linnean Botanic Garden & Nurseries, | 
Friusnine, N. Y. } 


Wa. R. PRINCE & Co., successors of Wm. Prince, and sole | 
proprietors of his great collection of Fruit Ttrees, &c., will trans- 
mit their New Descriptive Catalogues, 0th editigmy with pri- 
ces to pest paid applicants—to purchasers gratis, aud te others 
at St perset. They conprise, in addition to size, color, quality, 
&c , the Glands and Blossoms of every Peach. The specimen 
grounds contain 2000 varieties of fruits, and the trees sold are in- 
valuable to new nurseries for their superior accuracy. A whole- 
sale catalogue for Nurseries with reduced prices. Of Pear trees, | 
4000 can be supplied in a bearing state on Pear and Portugal | 
Quince, and 25,000 of the usual size. 


N.B. The public are cautioned against a deceptive use of our 
name and title by aman named Winter, and we refer thein to our 
published exposition. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


TLHE subscribers respectfully solicit the attention of fruit 
growers and dealers intrees, to their large stock offered for sale | 
the ensuing autumn and next spring, consisting in part of | 

FORTY THOUSAND APPLE TREES, 
Of the most esteemed varieties, from four to eight feet high, at 
$12 to $20 per 100; and $100 to $150 per 1000. 8,000 trees of the 
Northern Spy, (one of the very best jong keeping apples known,) 
five to seven feet high, 374 cts. each, or $25 per 100; three to five 
feet high, 25 cts. each, or $18 per 100. 1,000 trees of the Early 
Joe, (a new and delicious summer apple; ripens Aug. and Sept.;) | 
strong yearling trees 25 cts. each, or $2,50 per dozen. A num-| 
ber of select varieties are worked on Paradise stocks, adapting | 
them to small gardens. These are one year from bud, of vigorous | 
growth. 


TWENTY THOUSAND PEAR TREES, 

Of various sizes, from three to seven feet high, embracing up- | 
wards of 200 of the best varieties to be found. 6,000 of these are 
on quince stocks, (mainly one year from the bud, but very vigor- 
ous,) just right for training as Dwarfs, Espaliers, and Pyramids. | 
A few hundred trees each of the Swan’s Orange or Onondaga and | 
the Belle of Brussels, (two unrivalled large rare fruits,) mostly 
strong yearlings, at $1 each. | 

| 


| 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND CHERRY TREES, 

From four to nine feet high, of the finest sorts, 5.000 of them be- | 
ing 2 years old from the bad, with fine heads. Price $25 to $40 | 
per 100. A few hundred fine trees can be supplied, budded on the | 
Cerasus maha/eb, forming dwarf trees adapted to garden culture. | 
TWELVE THOUSAND PEACH TREES, } 
Vigorous and free from all diseases, of 25 best market sorts; at | 

$12 to $18 per 100, and $100 to $150 per 1,000. 
Also, a Jarge stock of all the other hardy fruits, as well as 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES; &c., &c., 
At low rates by the quantity. | 
guarantied. 


Orders promptly executed, and trees and plants packed for safe | 
transmission to any part of the United States, Canada or Europe. | 


The correctiess of every article 


Priced descriptive catalogues of. Nursery and Green House de- | 
partments sent gratis to post-paid applications. | 


Orders from the Western states should be ferwarded immedi- | 


our agent, so as to avoid chances of delay. 
Address ELLWANGER & BARRY. 
_ Mount Hope Garden and Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
September ], 1947. 





Buffalo Nursery and Horticultural Garden. 

THIS establishment now contains the largest stock of Fruit | 
Trees, Ornamental Trees, and Shrubbery of size, for sale, ever | 
offered in Western New York, orin the Western country. The | 
stock of fine thrifty Apple Trees is now unusually large and fine. 
The assortment of choice and select Cherry and Peach Trees, is 
also very large, embracing a large number of the most valuable 
and noted varieties. Among his selection of Pear Trees, are 
some 20 very fine sorts worked on the Quince. Also, avery gen- 
eral assortment of the Plum, Quince, Apricot, Nectarine, Goose- 
berry, Currant, Raspberry, Strawberry, &c. 

The assortment of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Flowering 
Plants, &c., is now extensive, including the most rare and new 
varieties. 

About 200 varieties of the Rose, among them, 30 varicties ot 
the Moss Rose ; 35 varieties of Hybrid Perpetual Roses, ali har- 
dy and profuse bloomers. 16 varieties of the Peonie. 

The descriptive catalogue of this establishment for 1847---8, a 
pamphlet of 60 pages, giving a full description of several huan- 
dred varieties of fruits, &c., will be forwarded to al] post-paid 
applicants. 

Trees and Plants packed in superior order ; and all orders by 
mail or otherwise, will receive the same atterition as though the 
person were personally present B. HO 

Buffalo, Aug. 35, 1$$7 


7E, 





| tending litde beyond the demand for home consumpticn. 
| market has not (until to-day) been stimulated by news from 


Detroit Nursery and Garden. 
y 


THE subscribers having established a Nursery at Detroit, on 
the south side of the Chicago road, one mile from the City Hall, 


hare now prepared to fill orders for Froit and Ornamental Trees, 


and Shrabhery. We have on landa choice collection of the 
miost approved Varieties of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, 
Apricot, Nectarine and Quince Trees. Red and White Currants, 


| Strawberries, Red and White Rasp! ernie:, Gooseberries, Grapes 


&e. Horse-Chesnut, Mountain Agh, Snow-Call, Lilac. Althea 
frutex, Roses, Peonies, and other ornamental trees, Bhrubs and 
Herbaceous plants. We have a large lot of Dwarf Pears, consist. 
ing of about twenty of the most choice varieties of ealy and Inte 
Pears; they will come into hearing from one to two years nfter 
transplanting, All orders left a: ihe Nursery, or at the store of 
John Palmer & Co,, No. 108 Jefferson Avenue, or addressed to 
the subscribers at Detroit, will be punctually attended to, 
HOLMES & HASTINGS. 


Detroit, August 9h, 1247. 








Market Jutelligence. 


Detroir, Oct. 6, 1847. 


Happily for farmers and for the country, especially in view of 
the short crop harvested by many, the flour market has continu- 





| ed well sustained. the price here bearing a favorable ratio with 


that in the Atlantic cities. This is due to the limited supply, ex- 


The 


abroad, for so far as that has operated, the accounts of full har- 
vests in Europe, and of failures among the most extensive produce 
dealers, would have had a depressing tendency. : 

Ou the 4th inst., the Hibernia arrived at Boston, bringing news 
of an advance in wheat of 5s (sterling) per quarter, in flour of 3s 
@ 4s, withbrisk demand. Flour at Liverpoel 288. 6d. @ 30s.— 
London, 29s. No satisfactory cause is assigned for the rise. In 
consequerce of this news, holders of lots :dvanced their prices 
from 123 @ 25c. per bbl., but the actual sales are as yet but little 
higher than previous rates. We quote $4,70 @ $4.72 from wag- 
ons. Wheat, 90c. at city mills; Corn, 40c., Barley (at breweries) 


37ic. for 50 lbs.; Oata, 20c. 
New York, Oct. 2. 


Flour. new Western, $5.62 @ 5,75; old. $5,50 @ 5,69. Since 
the receipt of the foreign news, flour is without marked change, 
but holders ask a little more. Genesee wheat, 128c. Ohio cheese, 
63c. Herkimer, 7c. 


In Buffalo, the prices asked by holders of flour have advanced 


| since the news, from $5 and 5,06} to $5,50. 
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VOLUME V.—NEW SERIES. 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAMS AND HURLBUT, DETROIT. 


H. HURLBUT, EDITOR. 


Terms.—One copy for 50 cents—Five copies for $2—Eight 
copies for ¢3—and at this last rate for any este number; pays- 
blein advance. Subscriptions commence with the volume. Let- 
ters containing remittances in current bank bills may be sent at 
the risk and expense of the publishers. 

PReMIUMS.—Any person sending $1, post paid, shall receive 
two copies of Voluine V., and acopy of Volume Ii or IV, at 
his option. 

A remittance of $5 shall entitle the eender to twelve copies of 
Volume V, and one copy of Volume II and IV each ; or thirteen 
copies of Volume V, and acopy of Volume IV. The premiums 
will be sent by mail unless othei wise ordered, and will be sub- 
ject only to newspaper postage. 

ADVERTISEMENTS—Buited to the character of this » will 

first. tneortion 


be ineerted at the rate of 75 cents a folio for the 
and 50 cents for each continuance. 























